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SUMMARY 


Federal  inspection  is  a  service  provided  at  58  public 
stockyards  located  at  56  major  marketing  centers  through- 
out the  United  States.  Between  60  and  70  million  head  of 
livestock,  representing  a  cross  section  of  our  animal 
population,  are  examined  annually  as  they  pass  through 
public  stockyards  to  and  from  every  corner  of  the  country. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1890,  public  stockyards  in- 
spection has  aided  in  the  control  or  eradication  of  many 
serious  animal  plagues,  including  Texas  or  splenetic  fever 
in  cattle,  dourine  and  glanders  in  horses,  scabies  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Federal  inspectors  examine  all  livestock  arriving  at 
public  stockyards,  segregate  diseased  animals  and  see  to  it 
that  they  are  safely  disposed  of,  supervise  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  vehicles,  pens,  and  premises  contaminated  by 
diseased  animals,  notify  States  of  origin  of  diseased  live- 
stock discovered  by  inspection,  supervise  dipping  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  immunization  of  hogs  requiring  it,  supervise 
testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  and  issue 
certificates  for  the  interstate  movement  of  livestock  found 
to  be  apparently  free  from  communicable  diseases. 

In  recent  decades,  the  public  stockyards  inspection  job 
has  been  complicated  by  the  increased  percentage  of  live- 
stock moved  to  market  by  motor  transport.  More  personnel 
and  facilities  are  required  to  keep  an  adequate  check  on  the 
many  small  consignments  arriving  at  all  hours  and  to  clean 
contaminated  vehicles  than  were  needed  when  the  bulk  of  the 
animals  came  in  a  few  large  rail  shipments  arriving  on  a 
regular  daily  schedule. 

Public  stockyards  inspection  also  helps  implement  Fed- 
eral regulations  governing  the  interstate  movement  of  do- 
mestic animals  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  and  assure  the  uninterrupted  movement  ofhealthy 
livestock. 


Information  in  this  report  was  provided  by  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication 
Division,  Agricultural    Research  Service. 
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FEDERAL  INSPECTION  AT  PUBLIC  STOCKYARDS 


Federal  inspection  of  all  livestock  received  at  public  stockyards  is 
provided  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  a  single  year  between  60  and  70  million  head  of  livestock- -enroute 
to  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  States- -funnel  through  the  58  public 
stockyards  located  at  56  major  marketing  centers  throughout  the  country. 
The  locations  of  these  public  stockyards  are  shown  In  figure    1. 

All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  pour  through  the  yards.  They  come  at 
all  hours --by  truck  and  by  rail --a  few  at  a  time  and  in  whole  trainloads-- 
from  their  home  farnms  or  ranches,  rented  pastures,  or  feedlots- -sleek 
cattle  fronn  lush  pastures  or  lean  steers  from  drought  areas --sheep, 
goats,  and  swine.  Many  of  the  aninnals  are  on  their  way  to  slaughter; 
others  will  be  sold  for  feeding,  breeding,  or  stocking  purposes;  some  are 
enroute  to  greener  pastures  in  other  States;  and  some  are  moving  inter- 
state to  markets  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Purebred  champions  pass 
through  public  stockyards  on  their  way  to  new  honors  along  with  culls 
that  have  been  to  their  last  roundup. 
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One  characteristic  this  grand  parade  of  animals  generally  have  in 
common:  They  are--by  and  large- -a  healthy  lot.  For  this  credit  is  due 
the  determined  and  continuing  efforts  of  ranchers  and  farmers  backed  up 
by  disease-eradication  services  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  by 
practicing     veterinarians,      by    industries    providing    effective    veterinary 

)s    concerned    with   safeguarding 
•esources. 


biologies    and   pesticides,    and   other   groups 
America's  multi-billion  dollar     livestock  r( 


Now  and  then  animals  suffering  from  the  various  animal  plagues  do 
appear  in  the  endless  march  of  livestock  arriving  at  public  stockyards. 
But  Federal  inspectors  are  constantly  on  the  job  to  spot  diseased  animals 
and  to  isolate  them  before  they  mingle  with  healthy  ones. 

Federal  inspectors  are  specialists  in  animal  diseases --veterinarians 
and  trained  lay  helpers  who  have  the  know-how  to  detect  symptoms  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  vesicular  exanthema,  scabies,  and  other  communi- 
cable diseases  of  livestock,  and  to  take  necessary  measures  for  preventing 
the  diseases  from  spreading. 

This  continuous  inspection  service,  in  combination  with  other  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  yards  themselves,  have  earned  public  stockyards 
a  reputation  for  being  as  safe  a  place  as  any  in  the  world  for  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  yarding  livestock. 

Public  stockyards  are  private  business  enterprises.  Although  fre- 
quently located  adjacent  to  packing  establishments,  they  are  not  owned  or 
operated  by  them  and,  under  the  law,  cannot  be. 

Official  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  define  public 
stockyards  as: 

STOCKYARDS  where  trading  in  livestock  is  carried  on;  where 
yarding,  feeding,  and  watering  facilities  are  provided  by  the  stock- 
yards, transportation  or  similar  company;  and  where  Federal  in- 
spection is  maintained  for  the  inspection  of  live  stock  for  communi- 
cable diseases. 

Designation  as  public  stockyards  means  that  the  stockyards  have  met 
the  high  standards  for  the  safe  and  hunnane  handling  of  livestock  required 
by  Federal  regulations  governing  the  interstate  movement  of  livestock. 
Among  the  standard  requirements  met  by  public  stockyards  to  qualify  for 
Federal  inspection  service  are:  Adequate  facilities  to  prevent  mingling  of 
lots  before  the  animals  are  examined  for  contagious  diseases;  pens  for 
segregating  diseased  animals;  facilities  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  pens, 
areas,  and  vehicles  occupied  by  diseased  animals;  and  equipment  for 
dipping  and  vaccinating  animals  requiring  it. 

The  public  stockyards  inspection  service  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division  of  the  Agricultural  ResearchService, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Federal  inspection  provides  the  same  protection  to  everyone  doing 
business     at    public     stockyards    but    benefits    different    groups    in  different 


^The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States    Department   of   Agriculture  estimates   the  farm 
value   of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  on  American  farms  on  January  1,  1959,  at  $17,289,800,000. 


ways.  To  producers  moving  healthy  livestock  to  market,  inspection  means 
that  their  animals  are  safeguarded  from  contagion  and  may  receive 
official  "health"  certificates  recommending  them  to  careful  buyers.  To 
feeders  who  earn  their  living  by  fattening  hogs  or  finishing  cattle  for 
slaughter,  inspection  means  that  they  can  buy  livestock  at  public  stock- 
yards with  assurance,  knowing  that  the  animals  have  been  tested,  treated, 
and  immunized  under  Federal  supervision.  To  stockmen  buying  animals 
to  build  up  their  herds.  Federal  inspection  means  they  can  take  replace- 
ments and  breeding  stock  back  to  their  ranches  without  fear  of  infecting 
their  herds  with  communicable  diseases.  To  representatives  of  big  and 
little  packing  establishments.  Federal  livestock  inspection  means  that  the 
animals  they  buy  at  public  stockyards  have  been  officially  examined  for 
connmunicable  diseases  and  the  diseased  animals  segregated  and  safely 
disposed  of.  To  commission  men,  consignment  buyers,  auctioneers,  and 
other  individuals  or  organizations  operating  at  these  busy  livestock  trading 
centers,  public  stockyards  inspection  provides  a  service  by  inspectors 
with  no  economic  interest  in  livestock  trading. 

Public  stockyards  inspection  also  protects  consumers.  By  safeguard- 
ing the  nation's  livestock  population,  inspection  helps  to  insure  that 
abundant  supplies  of  wholesome  meat  and  dairy  products  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  consumers. 

Throughout  its  history,  spanning  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century, 
public  stockyards  inspection  has  helped  in  many  successful  campaigns  to 
control  or  eradicate  communicable  diseases  attacking  American  livestock. 
Texas^  or  splenetic  fever  in  cattle  and  dourine  and  glander  in  horses, 
foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cloven-footed  animals,  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis,  vesicular  exanthema  and  hog  cholera  are  only  a  few  of  the 
maladies  that  Federal  livestock  inspection  has  helped  control  or  eradicate. 

INSPECTION  IS  PART  OF  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Public  stockyards  inspection  is  an  outgrowth  of  legislation  passed  in 
1884  to  establish  a  national  program  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
animal  diseases. 

A  number  of  developments  in  the  livestock  industry  led  to  the  demand 
for  a  federally  administered  program  to  combat  aninnal  diseases:  (1) 
Building  of  the  railroads  had  put  livestock  on  wheels  and  increased  the 
distance  animals  and  their  diseases  could  travel  in  a  brief  span  of  time. 
(2)  By  the  1880's,  a  number  of  serious  outbreaks  of  animal  diseases, 
including  pleuropneumonia,  Texas  fever,  sheep  scabies,  and  hog  cholera, 
had  spread  over  wide  areas  of  the  country,  causing  heavy  losses.  (3) 
Efforts  of  individual  States  to  eradicate  these  diseases  had  in  most  cases 
been  unsuccessful.  (4)  Markets  for  American's  fast-growing  livestock 
herds  were  threatened  by  embargoes  and  penalties  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  and  by  various  States  to  shut  out  pleuropneumonia  and  other 
animal  plagues  prevalent  in  some  areas  of  the  United  States. 


'This  popular  name  for  splenetic  fever  is  misleading,  since  the  plague  did  not  originate  in  Texas  but  came 
to  this  country,  probably  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  by  way  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  However,  the 
disease  will  be  referred  to  as  Texas  fever  in  this  report,  since  it  was  first  known  by  this  name  and  common 
usage  has  given  sanction  to  its  use.  Splenetic  fever  is  also  commonly  referred  to  as  tick  fever. 


The  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1884  established  an 
agency  '  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

...to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle  and  to  provide  for 
the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuropneumonia  and  other  con- 
tagious   diseases  among  animals.  The  Act  of  1884  provided  for 

...  special  investigations  as  to  the  existence  of  pleuropneumonia  or 
any  contagious,  infectious  or  communicable  diseases  along  the 
dividing  lines  between  the  States  and  foreign  countries  and  along 
the  lines  of  transportation  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
ports  at  which  livestock  are  exported. 

The  legislation,  also  prohibited  the  interstate  movement  of  livestock 
affected  with  communicable  diseases,  and  provided  Federal  aid  to  States 
in  carrying  out  mutually  approved  plans  for  the  eradication  of  such 
diseases. 

The  Act  of  1884  did  not  specifically  provide  for  public  stockyards 
inspection  as  it  is  now  known.  Those  responsible  for  administering  the 
new  law,  however,  realized  that  some  type  of  supervision  over  the  inter- 
state movement  of  livestock  would  be  necessary  because  (1)  only  through 
inspection  could  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  determined;  (2)  only  through 
inspection  co\ild  they  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  animals;  and  (3) 
only  through  inspection  could  they  determine  those  animals  that  could  be 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Act--with  its  reference  to  special 
investigations  as  to  the  existence  of  communicable  diseases  along  lines  of 
transportation--was  interpreted  as  authorizing  supervision  over  interstate 
movements,  and  inspectors  were  placed  at  major  market  points.  These 
inspectors  were  widely  used  in  the  early  campaigns  against  pleuro- 
pneumonia, Texas  fever,  and  sheep  scabies. 


PRESENT  INSPECTION  SYSTEM  A  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Initiated  by  Administrative  Order  in  1890 

Federal  livestock  inspection  as  a  continuous  service  at  public  stock- 
yards, as  we  know  it  today,  was  initiated  by  an  order  issued  in  1890  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  1890  order  required  inspection  at  public  stockyards  of  livestock 
intended  for  export.  An  early  objective  of  inspection  under  the  1890  order 
was  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  animals  affected  by  Texas  fever.  This 
disease  had  spread  widely  throughout  the  Southern  States  despite  efforts  to 
control  it  and  by  1890  was  beginning  to  threaten  foreign  markets  for 
American  cattle  in  addition  to  causing  heavy  losses  to  producers  in  in- 
fected areas. 

In  1897  inspection  was  extended  to  sheep  scabies--a  disease  that  had 
become  a  major  threat  to  sheep  raising  in  the  West. 


'  The  agency  was  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  When  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  reorganized 
in  1953,  functions  of  the  former  Bureaus  were  realigned.  Programs  concerned  with  the  control  and  eradication 
of  animal  diseases  are  now  administered  by  the  Animal  MseaseEradicationDivisionoftVe  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 


Given  Firmer  Legal  Basis  by  1903  Amendment 

In  1903  the  Act  of  1884  was  amended  after  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  an  opinion  (in  the  case  of  Reid  v.  Colorado)"*  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  exceeded  his  authority  in  regxilating  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  livestock  and  in  issuing  certificates  for  their  interstate  shipment. 
The  1903  amendment  specifically  provided  for  Federal  inspectors  to 
inspect  livestock  and  issue  certificates  for  their  interstate  movement, 
besides  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations  con- 
cerning the  exportation  and  transportation  of  livestock,* 


Additional  Duties  Assigned 
1903--Inspection  Extended  to  Include  Scabies 

In  1903  public  stockyards  inspection  was  extended  to  include  scabies 
in  cattle. 

1905--Inspection  Covers  All  Types  of  Livestock 

By  1905  the  scope  of  public  stockyards  inspection  had  been  expanded 
to  cover  the  inspection  for  communicable  diseases  of  all  types  of  livestock 
received  at  public  stockyards, 

1914 --Immunization  Against  Hog  Cholera  Added 

In  1914,  following  the  development  of  anti-hog- cholera  serum,  the 
immunization  of  swine  against  the  disease  was  adopted  as  a  regular  ac- 
tivity  at   public    stockyards,  under   the    supervision  of  Federal  inspectors, 

1920- -Amendment   Allowing   Tuberculin   Test  Reactors  to  Move  Interstate 

The  Act  of  1884  was  again  amended  in  1920  to  permit  the  interstate 
movement,  with  necessary  safeguards,  of  cattle  reacting  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  The  nationwide  program  to  eradicate  the  disease  had  by  1920  reached 
the  point  at  which  markets  in  some  States,  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  interstate  movement  of  reactors,  were  glutted  by  producers  trying  to 
dispose  of  their  affected  animals.  Regulations  issued  under  the  1920  annend- 
ment  provide   that   reactors   to   the   tuberculin  test  may  be  shipped  across 


*Inthe  case  of  Reid  v.  Colorado,  the  Supreme  Court  on  December  1, 1902, upheld  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  fine  and  jail  a  Texas  shipper  for  failure  tocomply  with  aColoradolaworderingthat  cattle  brought 
in  or  through  the  State  be  subject  to  inspection  and  a  charge  for  inspection  fees.  The  Supreme  Court  took  the 
position  that  the  Act  of  1884  had  not  contemplated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  issue  certificates  for 
the  interstate  movement  of  livestock.  It  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  original  Act  of  1884,  authority  to  issue 
regulations  regarding  the  interstate  movement  and  exportation  of  cattle  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  that  elevation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cabinet  rank  did  not  automatically  transfer 
these  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

^The  original  Act  of  1884  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate  regulations  for  the  sup- 
pression and  extirpation  of  animal  disease  upon  recommendation  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that 
the  measures  were  necessary.  The  1903  amendment  transferred  this  regulatory  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


State  lines  to  slaughtering  establishments  operating  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion for  immediate  slaughter  and  disposal,  or  to  public  stockyards  for  sale 
and  slaughter  at  such  federally  inspected  slaughtering  establishments,  if 
the  reactors  are  tagged,  branded,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate. 

Duties  performed  by  Federal  inspectors  in  connection  with  the  1920 
amendment  include:  Supervising  the  testing  of  cattle  at  public  stockyards 
for  tuberciilosis;  seeing  to  it  that  reactors  are  separated  from  consign- 
ments of  healthy  cattle  and  kept  in  separate  pens  until  slaughtered  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  in  accordance  with  Federal  regulations;  supervising  the 
cleaning  of  vehicles  and  pens  used  by  reactors, 

1951 --Amendment     Allowing     Interstate     Movement     of     Brucellosis     and 
Paratuberculosis  Reactors 

In  1951  the  Act  of  1884  was  further  amended  to  permit  the  interstate 
movement  of  animals  reacting  to  tests  for  brucellosis  or  for  paratubercu- 
losis (Johne's  disease).  Regulations  issued  under  the  amendment  set  up 
safeguards  similar  to  those  provided  for  the  interstate  movement  of  cattle 
reacting  to  the  tubercvilin  test,  including  the  channeling  of  reactors  to 
slaughter  at  approved  plants  and  the  supervising  of  the  cleaning  and  disin- 
fection of  vehicles  in  which  diseased  animals  were  transported. 


INSPECTION  USED  IN  ERADICATION  PROGRAMS 


Pleuropneumonia 

Although  public  stockyards  inspection  as  we  now  know  it  was  not  started 
immediately  after  passage  of  the  basic  Act  of  1884,  Federal  inspection  of 
livestock  was  used  to  help  carry  out  the  first  major  disease  eradication 
assignment  undertaken  under  the  new  act.  That  was  the  program  to  eradi- 
cate pleuropneumonia. 

There  were  no  public  stockyards  when  the  program  was  launched.  But 
yards  at  major  shipping  and  marketing  centers  were  widely  recognized 
and  used  as  strategic  spots  for  stationing  inspectors  to  examine  livestock 
for  pleuropneumonia  before  the  animals  coiild  mingle  and  to  initiate  the 
necessary  disease  control  measures  when  infection  was  uncovered  by  in- 
spection. 

Federal  inspectors  performed  many  services  in  this  first  national 
animal-disease-eradication  program.  They  notified  sanitary  authorities 
of  the  State  of  origin  of  cases  of  pleuropneumonia  discovered,  helped 
enforce  quarantines,  and  supervised  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  pens 
contaminated  by  diseased  animals. 

In  1892  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  the  eradication  of 
pleuropneumonia  and  lifted  the  last  remaining  quarantines.  This  was  nearly 
half  a  century  after  the  disease  had  been  introduced  into  this  covmtry  by 
importation*  but     only     about     5    years    after    the    Federal -State    effort  to 


Pleuropneumonia  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1843  through  the  purchase  of  an  infected  cow  by  a 
New  York  dairyman  from  the  captain  of  a  British  ship. 


eradicate  pleuropnetunonia  was  launched.  The  United  States  was  the  first 
of  the  major  countries  in  which  pleuropneumonia  was  firmly  entrenched  to 
succeed  in  eradicating  it. 


Texas  Fever 

Inspection  played  an  essential  role  in  the  long  but  ultimately  success- 
ful fight  to  eradicate  Texas  fever  as  a  major  threat  to  the  American  live- 
stock industry.  The  order  of  1890  which  set  up  our  present  stockyards 
inspection  system  was  primarily  aimed  at  preventing  the  exportation  of 
diseased  livestock.  However,  need  for  a  national  program  to  stop  the  spread 
of  disease  within  the  United  States  was  already  widely  recognized. 

As  early  as  1887  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  ordered  a  quaran- 
tine of  Southern  States  infected  with  Texas  fever  and  issued  regulations 
setting  up  safeguards  on  the  shipment  of  Southern  cattle  to  Northern 
markets  for  slaughter.  The  public  stockyards  inspection  service,  after  its 
establishment  in  1890,  helped  in  maintaining  these  safeguards,  which  re- 
quired that  Southern  cattle  be  moved  in  special  cars  and  kept  in  separate 
pens  at  Northern  markets,  and  that  cars  and  premises  used  by  them  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Although  early  eradication  measures  were  not 
effective  in  eradicating  Texas  fever  in  the  Southern  States  they  did  succeed 
in  preventing  it  from  spreading  widely  in  the  North. 

Federal  livestock  inspectors  also  were  called  upon  to  help  in  a  later 
phase  of  the  program,  which  was  undertaken  after  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture scientists  discovered  that  Texas  fever  was  caused  by  an  organism 
carried  by  ticks,  A  drive  to  clean  up  tick-infested  areas  and  herds  by  a 
systematic  dipping  of  animals  was  started  in  1906, 

Federal  inspectors  cooperated  by  examining  livestock  for  fever  ticks, 
supervising  dipping,  and  issuing  certificates  to  show  that  disease-control 
requirements  for  shipping  animals  from  tick-infested  areas  had  been 
complied  with. 

Though  a  long  one,  the  fight  against  Texas  fever  finally  succeeded  in 
virtually  wiping  out  the  disease  from  the  United  States,  Since  the  early 
1940's  the  disease  has  been  practically  nonexistent  in  this  country  except 
for  a  small  buffer  area  along  the  Texas  border  where  sporadic  outbreaks 
are  quickly  brought  under  control.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  separate 
pens  for  Southern  cattle  in  Northern  markets  are  ancient  history,  along  with 
the  penalties  and  restrictions  that  were  once  imposed  against  Southern 
cattle.  And  the  entire  cost  of  the  program,  including  expenditures  by  the 
States,  was  probably  little  more  than  the  some  $40  million  losses  suffered 
annually  by   Southern  cattle   producers   in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 

A  brief  reappearance  of  Texas  fever  in  Florida  in  1957  along  with  the 
sporadic  outbreaks  on  the  Texas  border  are  reminders,  however,  that  the 
plague  is  still  prevalent  in  some  foreign  countries  and  could  reinvade  the 
United  States  if  vigilance  were  relaxed, 

Dourine  and  Glanders 

Public  stockyards  inspection  aided  in  the  programs  to  eradicate 
dourine   and   glanders    in  horses   by  preventing  the  interstate  movement  of 


diseased  animals  and  by  helping  States  of  origin  locate  and  clean  up 
sources  of  infection  by  notifying  them  of  cases  uncovered  by  inspection. 
Now  believed  to  be  nonexistent  in  the  United  States,  these  two  equine 
diseases  exacted  a  heavy  toll  fronn  horse  breeders  and  owners  before  they 
were  brought  under  control  in  the  early  days  of  this  century. 


Scabies  in  Sheep  and  Cattle 

Inspection  and  dipping  at  public  stockyards  contributed  to  the  success- 
ful drive  to  control  scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  high  as  90  percent  of  the  sheep  flocks  in  some  Western  States  were  in- 
fected with  scabies  and  ranchers  were  giving  up  sheep  raising  because  of 
it.  At  the  present  time  most  Western  States  are  free  of  the  disease.  It  still 
is  a  problem  in  some  farming  States,  but  progress  is  being  made  toward 
eliminating  these  remaining  areas  of  infection.  In  1957,  for  example, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  succeeded  in  cleaning  up  the  infection,  and 
lifted  quarantines  that  had  been  in  effect  more  than  30  years. 

Hog  Cholera 

The  incidence  of  hog  cholera  has  been  greatly  reduced  through  vac- 
cination and  quarantine  measures  in  public  stockyards  for  which  Federal 
inspectors  have  supervisory  responsibilities.  This  disease  first  appeared 
in  Ohio  in  1833  and  by  the  1890's  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  entire  hog 
industry. 

Foot- and- Mouth  Disease 

Public  stockyards  inspection  helped  the  United  States  quickly  rid  itself 
of  the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  six  times  it  has  succeeded  in 
crossing  our  border's  since  1900,  Federal  inspectors  maintain  a  constant 
lookout  against  this  elusive  and  dangerous  disease,  which  continues  to  cause 
heavy  losses  in  infected  countries, 

PRESENT  JOB  OF  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 


Major  Inspection  Responsibilities  and  Services 

Services  provided  by  Federal  inspectors  today  at  public  stockyards 
are  many  and  varied.  The  principal  categories  into  which  these  respon- 
sibilities fall  are  described  briefly  to  indicate  their  nature  and  scope. 

Inspect  Incoming  Shipments 

All  livestock  moving  into  public  stockyards,  regardless  of  their  desti- 
nation, are  inspected  before  they  are  permitted  to  mingle  with  other 
animals.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959  about  ZZ  million  cattle,  12  million 
sheep,  and  29  million  swine  were  inspected  in  public  stockyards. 

Livestock  arriving  during  daylight  hours  are  inspected  at  the  time  of 
unloading  whenever  possible.  Livestock  that  arrive  during  the  night  are 
unloaded  and  yarded,  and  then  inspected  early  in  the  morning  before  trading 
begins. 
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Figure  2.  — Livestock  not  only  moves  into  public  stockyards  but  also  out  of  public  stockyards— and  at 
a  rapid  rate.  This  chart  shows  the  livestock  shipments  out  of  three  major  stockyards  during  a  typical 
week. 

The    mobility   with  which  livestock  move   out   of  public  stockyards  is 
indicated  in  figure  2. 


Restrict  Movement  of  Diseased  Animals 

A\nienever  a  communicable  disease  is  detected,  all  infected  and  exposed 
animals  are  promptly  segregated  in  special  pens.  If  necessary  to  prevent 
spread  of  a  dangerous  infection,  the  animals  are  channeled  for  immediate 
disposal  under  Federal  supervision.  In  every  case,  Federal  inspectors  see 
to  it  that  the  movement  witiiin  the  yards  of  animals  affected  by  communi- 
cable diseases  will  not  endanger  healthy  animals, 

Supe r vi s e  Treatment  of  Diseased  Animals 

In  some  cases  diseased  or  exposed  animals  require  treatment  or 
vaccination  to  effect  a  cure  or  to  prevent  them  from  developing  or  spread- 
ing disease.  Examples  of  this  are  sheep  and  cattle  affected  by  scabies  and 
hogs  exposed  to  cholera.  Federal  inspectors  supervise  such  treatments 
when  required  for  shipping  livestock  interstate  from  public  stockyards. 
During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  about  21,000  cattle  and  388,000  sheep  were 
dipped  and  152,000  hogs  were  immunized  under  Federal  supervision  at 
public  stockyards. 


Supervise  Cleaning  of  Contaminated  Areas  and  Vehicles 

Vehicles  and  areas  that  have  been  contaminated  by  diseased  animals 
are  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Federal  inspectors  supervise  these  cleaning 
operations  to  assure  that  no  plague-carrying  parasites  or  disease-causing 


germs  and  viruses  survive.  Hay,  straw,  and  other  materials  contaminated 
by  diseased  animals  are  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  approved  sanitary 
standards.  Prompt  action  is  also  taken  to  make  sure  that  yards  where  the 
affected  animals  were  handled  at  the  point  of  origin,  and  any  used  enroute 
for  feed,  water,  or  rest,  are  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year  about  2,300  railroad  cars  and  35,000  trucks 
were  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  Federal  supervision  at  public  stock- 
yards. These  figures  include  cars  and  vehicles  cleaned  at  the  request  of 
States  and  railroads. 

Notify  States  of  Origin  of  Diseased  Livestock 

The  machinery  of  public  stockyards  inspection  is  geared  to  mesh 
with  the  disease  eradication  and  control  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Interstate  movement  of  livestock  is  a  Federal  responsibility,  while 
the  individual  States  are  responsible  for  regulations  affecting  the  movement 
of  livestock  within  their  own  borders. 

When  a  diseased  shipment  is  received  at  a  public  stockyards,  the 
Federal  inspector  promptly  notifies  the  livestock  sanitary  authority  of  the 
State  in  which  the  shipment  originated.  The  Federal  Animal  Disease  Eradi- 
cation Division  office  in  that  area  also  is  notified.  This  helps  to  assure  that 
centers  of  infection  are  quickly  located.  As  a  result,  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  herds  and  farms  or  ranches  can  frequently  be  prevented 
through  prompt  employment  of  effective  sanitary  control  measures. 

Shippers  are  required  to  take  reasonable  precautions  that  the  livestock 
they  are  moving  interstate  are  not  affected  by  communicable  diseases. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  owner  of  the  diseased  livestock  to  be  unaware  of 
the  infection  in  his  herds  until  it  is  discovered  through  a  shipment  to  a 
public  stockyards.  Under  such  circumstances  the  owner  may  be  alerted 
in  time  to  prevent  the  disease  from  becoming  firmly  established  in  his 
herd  or  to  prevent  heavy  losses. 

Issue  Certificates  for  Interstate  Shipment  of  Livestock 

In  addition  to  inspecting  all  incoming  shipments,  a  reinspection  is 
provided  for  all  outgoing  livestock.  The  purpose  of  this  reinspection  is  to 
double  check  for  communicable  diseases  and  for  compliance  with  regula- 
tions applying  to  the  particular  animals  and  circumstances  of  shipment, 
such  as  testing  for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  dipping  for  scabies,  or 
imnnunizing  against  hog  cholera. 

Federal  inspectors  issue  certificates  for  the  interstate  shipment  of 
livestock  when  the  animals  are  found  after  inspection  to  be  apparently 
free  from  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  diseases. 

Animals  that  have  been  found  to  be  affected  or  exposed  to  communi- 
cable diseases  may  not  move  in  interstate  commerce  except  under  special 
certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  inspector.  These  special  certificates  are 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  regulations,  as,  for  example,  the 
regulation  which  provides  that  reactors  to  the  test  for  brucellosis  may 
move  interstate  for  immediate  slaughter  at  approved  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments. 
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INSPECTION  SERVICES  GEARED  TO  PARTICULAR  NEEDS 
OF  EACH  CONSIGNMENT 

Inspection  services--like  the  Federal  regulations  that  they  help  imple- 
ment--are  designed  to  provide  a  maximum  of  essential  protection  against 
the  spread  of  animal  diseases  with  a  minimum  of  regulation  and  restric- 
tion. Therefore,  testing  and  other  inspection  requirements  vary  with  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  the  different  purposes  and  conditions  under 
which  they  are  shipped. 

Livestock  Shipped  for  Slaughter  and  Shipments  for  Other  Purposes 

Requirements  for  shipping  livestock  interstate  to  public  stockyards 
and  approved  slaughtering  places  for  immediate  slaughter  are  less  re- 
strictive, for  example,  than  test  requirements  for  moving  animals  from  a 
country  point  in  one  State  to  a  country  point  in  another  State,  This  is 
because  effective  safeguards  can  be  and  are  provided  for  determining  the 
health  status  of  all  animals  at  public  stockyards  and  approved  slaughtering 
places,  while  animals  moved  interstate  from  other  than  inspected  stock- 
yards for  feeding,  breeding,  or  dairy  purposes  could  easily  carry  diseases 
with  them  if  adequate  safeguards  were  not  provided. 

Sometimes  a  livestock  owner  ships  his  animals  to  a  public  stockyards 
for  sale  to  packers,  only  to  find  that  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  to 
sell  advantageously  for  slaughter  and  might  bring  a  better  price  if  sold  to 
a  feeder.  Under  such  circumstances  the  additional  requirements  for  shipping 
livestock  from  one  country  point  to  another  country  point  need  to  be  met 
before  the  animals  can  be  reshipped  to  the  new  country  destination.  For 
example,  a  shipment  of  hogs  consigned  to  a  public  stockyards  for  slaughter, 
but  later  sold  for  feeder  purposes,  would  have  to  be  treated  against  hog 
cholera  before  being  moved  interstate.  Similarly,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
scabies,  Federal  regulations  require  that  all  exposed  sheep  and  cattle 
be  dipped  under  supervision  of  a  Federal  inspector  before  moving  inter- 
state for  any  purpose  except  immediate  slaughter.  Even  when  cattle  or 
sheep  are  apparently  free  from  scabies,  dipping  is  frequently  necessary  to 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  State  to  which  the  livestock  are  being  shipped. 
This  dipping  is  also  performed  under  Federal  supervision, 

"Tailor-Made"  Inspection  Services  Aid  Buyers  and  Sellers 

Public  livestock  inspection  helps  livestock  producers  enjoy  the 
flexibility  to  market  their  livestock  in  the  way  that  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  inspection  enables  feeders 
to  buy  underweight  hogs  or  drought  cattle  at  public  stockyards  for  finishing 
with  the  assurance  that  the  animals  have  passed  "health"  tests  and  met 
requirements  for  interstate  shipment  for  feeding,  stocking,  or  breeding. 
By  supplying  documentary  evidence  of  the  health  status  of  animals  examined 
and  compliance  with  Federal  regvilations  for  interstate  shipmentf  test 
records  and  certificates  issued  by  public  stockyards  inspection  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  trading. 

STATES  HAVE  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS 
GOVERNING  LIVESTOCK  MOVEMENTS 

Certificates  issued  by  public  stockyards  inspectors  apply  only  to  the 
interstate  movement  of  livestock.    In  addition,   practically  all  States  have 
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their   own  health   requirements   for   admitting  livestock  from  other  States 
as  well  as  rtiles  for  the  movement  of  animals  within  the  State. 

Although  concerned  primarily  with  interstate  movement  of  livestock, 
the  inspection  provided  at  public  stockyards  reinforces  the  States  in  their 
animal-disease-control  efforts.  Federal  inspection  provides  livestock 
shippers  and  States  to  which  the  livestock  are  being  shipped  with  reliable 
evidence  regarding  the  health  status  of  animals  and  compliance  with 
sanitary  requirements,  such  as  testing  and  vaccination. 


PRESENT  TRENDS  AFFECTING  INSPECTION  AND  FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

The  speedup  in  transportation  and  accompanying  increase  in  the 
mobility  and  mingling  of  livestock  continue  to  confront  public  stockyards 
inspection  with  new  problems  and  responsibilities.  Magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  1870's  Texas  fever  travelled 
across  North  Carolina  at  the  rate  of  only  4  miles  a  year,  while  an  outbreak 
of  vesicular  exanthema  in  1952  spread  from  California  to  20  States  within 
3  months. 

A  related  development  that  has  increased  the  need  for  stockyards 
inspection  is  the  growing  practice  of  shipping  meat  animals  across  the 
country  from  drought  areas  for  fattening  in  sections  where  feed  is  plenti- 
ful. Frequently,  the  animals  are  shipped  to  still  another  section  of  the 
United  States  when  they  are  sold  for  slaughter.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
steer  to  live  in  three  or  four  States  before  it  is  slaughtered. 

The  increasing  volume  of  livestock  that  is  moved  to  market  by  truck 
also  has  had  an  impact  on  the  inspection  job  at  public  stockyards. 

The  extent  of  the  shift  to  motor  transport  is  illustrated  by  the  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  '*truck-in"  ^  cattle  among  the  cattle  shipped  to  public 
stockyards  at  17  leading  market  centers*  in  recent  years  as  compared  to 
20  to  30  years  earlier.  In  1925  only  4.7  percent  of  the  cattle  received  at 
these  markets  were  "truck-ins."  Ten  years  later,  in  1935, the  percentage 
had  risen  to  51.4  percent.  By  1945  the  percentage  of  "truck-ins"  stood  at 
61.8  percent.  During  1957  cattle  trucked  into  these  17  market  centers 
etmounted  to  90.5  percent  of  their  total  receipts. 

Small  consignments  of  livestock,  often  only  a  few  animals  in  a  lot, 
arrive  at  stockyards  by  truck  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in  contrast  with  large 
shipments  arriving  at  scheduled  times  by  rail.  This  has  complicated  the 
public  stockyards  inspection  job.  Inspectors  must  be  on  duty  to  inspect 
animals  before  they  mingle  and  the  means  of  tracing  them  back  to  their 
herd  of  origin  is  lost.  Inspectors  are  also  needed  on  duty  to  assure  that 
trucks  carrying  diseased  animals  are  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  they 
leave  the  yards. 


^  The  term  "truck-in"  as  used  in  this  report  includes  all  livestock  received  at  jwblic  stockyards  other  than 
those  arriving  by  rail. 

*  The  17  markets  used  in  this  comparison  are:  Chicago;  Cincinnati;  Denver;  Fort  Worth;  Indianapolis;  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Milwaukee;  Oklahoma  City;  Omaha;  Portland,  Oreg.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo,;  St,  Louis 
National  Stockyards;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Sioux  Falls,  S,  Dak.;  S.  Paul;  Wichita,  Kans. 
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Also  complicating  the  public  stockyards  inspection  job  is  the  fact  that 
livestock  shipped  by  truck  require  different  unloading  platforms  than  those 
provided  for  unloading  from  railroad  cars.  This  necessitates  having  in- 
spectors available  in  several  locations  (sometimes  widely  separated)  at  one 
stockyard.  As  a  result  two  or  more  inspectors  are  usually  needed  at  yards 
where  one  sufficed  in  the  days  whenmostlivestock  shipments  were  by  rail. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  fight  against 
animal  diseases  through  scientific  research  and  eradication  programs 
conducted  on  farms,  and  at  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Some  diseases  have 
been  eradicated  or  virtually  eliminated  from  this  country  and  necessary 
tools  and  techniques  have  been  developed  for  continued  progress. 

Methods  of  testing,  vaccinating,  and  treating  that  were  unknown  or 
unproved  when  the  inspection  service  started  are  now  used  routinely  at 
public  stockyards  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  inspectors.  Further 
improvements  can  be  expected.  These  will  supplement  the  vigilant  inspec- 
tion in  the  Nation's  effort  to  help  keep  livestock  healthy. 


APPENDIX 

OTHER  INSPECTION  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  STATES 

Public  stockyards  inspection,  administered  by  the  Animal  Disease 
Eradication  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  is  one  of 
several  services  either  provided  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriciilture  or  supplied  by  the  States  in  connection  with  Department- 
administered  programs  on  behalf  of  the  livestock  industry  and  consumers 
of  livestock  products.  Although  separate  from  these  other  services,  public 
stockyards  inspection  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  them  and  is 
frequently  confused  with  one  or  another  of  them. 

Specifically  Approved  Stockyards  Have  State  Inspection 

Public  stockyards  inspection  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  services 
provided  by  the  much  larger  number  of  stockyards  that  have  been  specifi- 
cally approved  for  handling  cattle  moving  interstate  under  the  brucellosis 
regulation^  which  became  fully  effective  on  January  1,  1957. 

Inspection  work  at  these  specifically  approved  stockyards  and  slaugh- 
tering establishments  is  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  State  sanitary 
authorities --and  not  by  Federal  inspectors  as  is  the  case  at  public  stock- 
yards. 


^The  new  brucellosis  regulation  set  up  brucellosis-control  safeguards  on  the  interstate  movement  of  all  cattle 
except  steers,  spayed  heifers,  and  calves  under  8  months.  Restrictions  on  the  interstate  movement  of  brucellosis 
reactors  are  continued  under  the  regulation,  except  that  reactors  may  now  be  shipped  interstate  for  immediate 
slaughter  to  specifically  approved  stockyards  and  slaughtering  establishments.  Under  the  previous  regulation 
only  public  stockyards  and  slaughtering  plants  operating  under  Federal  inspection  were  approved  for  handling 
brucellosis  reactors  moved  interstate, 
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Stockyards  or  slaughtering  establishments  meeting  specific  safety 
requirements  are  eligible  for  specific  approval  for  handling  cattle  under 
the  brucellosis  regulation.  Up  to  July  1,  1959i  about  4,000  stockyards  and 
slaughtering  establishments  had  obtained  specific  approval  f  r  o  m  the 
Aninn.al  Disease  Eradication  Division,  which  is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  brucellosis  regulation.  This  number  included  1,579  stockyards-- 
1041  approved  to  handle  livestock,  including  reactors,  and  538  approved  to 
handle  cattle  not  known  to  be  affected  by  brucellosis. 


Federal  Meat  Inspection 

Public  stockyards  inspection  is  sometimes  confused  with  Federal 
meat  inspection  but  provides  an  entirely  different  service.  Public  stock- 
yards inspection  is  concerned  with  the  health  of  live  animals  moving  in  and 
out  of  stockyards  while  Federal  meat  inspection  supervises  the  slaughter 
and  processing  of  livestock  at  packing  plants  to  assure  the  wholesomeness 
of  meat  products  for  consumers. 

Although  both  services  operate  under  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  cooperate  closely,  they  have  separate  staffs. 


Inspection  Under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Public  stockyards  inspection  is  frequently  confused  with  supervision 
under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  August  15,  1921.  The  latter  is 
concerned  primarily  with  trade  practices,  such  as  commission  fees, 
services,  charges,  and  unfair  practices,  and  is  administered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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